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villages, a sufficient area of mountain land was also declared to
be expropriated.1 The Roumanian law also laid down the
principle of compensation to dispossessed landowners, a matter
which in Poland and Czechoslovakia was left to be settled by
subsequent legislation. Provision was also made for the new
holders to purchase their land with the help of long-term
loans.

The effect of these agrarian reforms was to increase the
proportion of small holdings and decrease that of the larger
estates. Particularly was this the case in Roumania, where,
prior to the War, the country was divided about equally between
large estates owned by a small number of landlords, and holdings
of some 25 acres or under held by the peasants. Comparatively
few medium-sized farms of the type so common in England
existed. After the reforms Roumania became a country of small
landed properties, the total area occupied by holdings of more
than 250 acres amounting only to just over 10 per cent, of the
agricultural land privately held, as compared with nearly 50
per cent, before the War. Elsewhere the revolution in the size
of holdings was not so great. The large estate was not so promi-
nent, for example, in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Poland as it
was in Roumania and Hungary, and the latter country re-
mained content with a comparatively moderate agrarian policy
which resulted in the retention of a considerable proportion of
large and medium-sized farms.

Such changes as are here briefly summarized required time
for their completion, for the formation of local peasant organi-
zations, and for their federation. In the meantime so drastic
a change could not have done otherwise than interfere with the
productivity of the land; indeed the Roumanian Minister of
Agriculture in 1922 admitted that for a decade they would have
the effect of a reduction in the agricultural output of the country.
Far more important, however, they required favourable eco-
nomic conditions. The countries of the Danube basin were
pre-eminently a grain-growing region, and they were countries
producing for export and unable, like the industrial countries

1 See International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, vol. i, 1923.